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EFFECTS OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
AND PROCESSING TAXES 


Processing tax collections under the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act total $550,081,419 as of November 1, 1934, Chester 
C. Davis, Administrator, announced today. Benefit payments financed by taxes and 
paid to farmers to compensate them for cooperation in making adjustments in 
their production totaled 3421,697,389 the same date. 

The Adjustment Administration made public tables showing total processing 
tax collections by states from date of levy up to and including October 31, 1934; 
receipts from the different types of taxes by commodities, a tabulation by 
states of tax refunds up to October 313 benefit payments by states, anda 
tabulation of the percentages of total national population and of national 
income represented by each state, as approximate indicators of the extent to 
which taxes are borne by the various states. The tax collection figures are 
presented as reported by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


This is an explanatory statement about processing taxes and benefit pay-~- 
ments, based upon the activities of the Administration during 17 months since 
the first taxes were levied. It is a brief summary of information thus: far 


assembled by the Administration about taxes and benefit payments, both of which 
have been subjects of widespread public discussion. It does not purport to be a 
complete or finai statement of all of the facts about processing taxes, because 
experience has not yet been sufficient to disclose all the facts. It is a 


presentation of such facts as are known, and such effects of the tax as are 
apparent on the basis of vresent information, 1158-35 
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PURPOSE OF PROCESSING TAXES 


The processing taxes are vital to the agricultural adjustment program. 
They provide the funds for financing the major adjustment operation which 
increase the income of the producers of the basic commodities of wheat, covton, 
corn, hoss, tobacco, sugar and peanuts. Money collected as processing taxes is 
paid out in rental or benefit payments to producers of these commodities to 
compensate them for their cooperation in controlling their production and pays 
for the administration of such programs. ‘Therefore the taxes, in financing 
these payments, provide the Government with a means of associating the interests 
of the individual with the interests of the whole group of producers of a 
basic commodity. Before the Act became a law, no individual producer could be 
sure that, no matter how great the surpluses might become or how low prices 
might fall, other producers would join with him in any voluntary program of 
production adjustment. Now, by confining payment of rental or benefit payments 
to farmers who cooperate in-adjustment, the farmers who cooperate know they 
will receive more than those who do not, and therefore the processing taxes and 
benefit payments provide a means of uniting farmers in a general movement to 
accomplish the objective. They are fundamental to the machinery by which 
farmers control their production, and increase their incomes. 

By encouraging adjustments that raise farn purchasing power, the processing 
taxes promote the general welfare. 


II. 
THE RATE OF TAXES 


The lew provides that the rate of the processing tax shall be the difference 


between the current average farm Price em Tair exchangys value, of. = 21a ee 


=e 
the commodity, or parity, with provision for a smaller rate if the full 
tax rate would tend to decrease consumption and increase surpluses, or 
depress the farm price, of the commodity. (Fair exchange value or parity, 
in the cases of all basic commodities except tobacco, is defined as that 
average value of the commodity which bears the same relation to the prices 
of things farmers buy, that existed in the base period of August 1909 to July 
1914; in the case of tobacco the price relationship pertains to the period 
August 1919 to July 1929). 

The present rate of the tax on wheat is 30 cents per bushel; on cotton, 
4.8 cents per pound; on corn, 5 cents per bushel; on hogs, $2.25 per OWias 
on tobacco it ranges dowmmvard from 6.1 cents per pound, farm sales weight, 
depending upon the ae of tobacco and its uses; on sugar, 1/2 cent per pound 
of raw sugar; and on peanuts, 1 cent per pound, 

The rate of tax is in effect from the beginning of the marketing year 
for which it is proclaimed by the Secretary of Agriculture and until a change 
is found necessary to carry out the policy of the Act. 

Compensatory taxes are in Deru to equalize the effects of competition 
on processors by reason of excessive shifts of consumption from taxed basic 
commodities to competitive basic or non-basic commodities. Cone an bates taxes 
are being levied on paper and jute used in certain products found to be com- 
petitive with cotton. 

Compensatory taxes equivalent to the current rate. of the processing tax 
also are levied on imported articles manufactured wholly or in chief value from 
a taxed commodity, so as to maintain existing competitive relationships between 


the domestic and imported articles. Taxes are levied on the taxable 
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content of manufacturers! or wholesalers! floor stocks on hand at the time 
taxes are placed in effect, and on retail stocks held on the effective date 
of the tax and not disposed of within 30 days thereafter, in order to forestall 
anticipation of the tax by laying in large supplies. Taxes on floor stocks are 
to be refunded at the time the tax is to be discontinued, at a rate equivalent 
to the processing tax collected on the commodity from which processed. Refunds 
also are made of taxes on products delivered to any organization exclusively 
for charitable distribution or use, including pudlic relief distribution, 
and on exported products. 

wake 


COLLECTION OF TAXES 
(See Table A) 


Taxes are levied upon the first domestic processing of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity on which rental or benefit payments arc to be made. 

The processing taxes therefore are collected through the processors and 
tend to affect the level of wholesale and retail prices. The retail prices paid 
by consumers of taxed products include the amount of the tax, but this does 
not necessarily mean gross consumer expenditures for the commodity will %e 
larger nor even that in all cases there is a net increase in the retail price 
due to the tax. The amount of tax collections in any state (Table A),however, 
merely reflects the location ani concentration of industries processing farm 
productse Tax collections thus merely show the guantity of taxable farm 
products processed in that state. The collections in no way indicate the 
amount of taxes borne by the people living in that state, The amount actually 
borne depends very largely on the population in each state and its capacity to 
pay « 

Minnesota, New York, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and Texas show 


jargest totals of wheat tax collectiqns because flour mills are concentrated 
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in those states. The taxes collected at these mills ultimately are reflected 
in the retail prices paid by consumers of flour or bread, wherever they may 
live. 

Cotton tax collections are highest in North Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, South Carolina, New York and Alabama, because textile mills are 
centered in them. But the cotton tax is no more of a factor in the retail 
price paid by consumers for textiles in these states than in any other states. 

Tobacco tax colleciion totals are greatest in the tobacco manufacturing 
states of North Carolina, New York, Virginia and Kentucky. 

About one~half of all hog processing tax collections are made through 
the packing plants of Illinois. But the hog processing tax collected in 
Illinois is spread out in the retail price of pork products sold to consumers 
in many statese 

IV. 
THE PER CAPITA TAX DISTRIBUTION 

Tne processing tax collections within any geographical area are not 
any iniication of the original consumer source of these collections on a 
per capita basis. 

The rate of tax reflected in the retail prices paid by individual 
consumers on processed commodities tends to be uniform, in all parts of 
the nation. In general, and within the limit. of temporary local variations, 
the aggregate share of processing taxes contained within the expenditures of an 
individual consumer is regulated by the amount of taxable commodities which he 
purchases. (Products raised by farmers for their om home use are exempt. ) 

For example, a family of five in New York purchasing the same 
quantity of taxed commodities as a family of five in Mississippi would pay abcut 


the same amount in processing taxes. 
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In a general way, the total amount of processing taxcs represented in 
the expenditures by the people of any state is determined chiefly by the number 
of people living in that state and their money incomes spent on the commodities 
texcd. Statistics have not yet beon tabulatcd to show the quantities of 
taxed commodities consumed by statcs. The money income factor is probably 
less important than the population factor in most sections of the country, 
because the demand for food, and to a considernble extent, for clothing, is 
less flexipig than the demand for industrial products. There are limits to 
the amount a person ean cat or wour beyond which an increase in income increases 
consumption relatively little, though within these limits, changes in income 
do have important bearing upon total expenditures for farm products. 

To give a general approach to the distribution of the processing tax, 
by states, L. H. Bean, Economic Adviser in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, has worked out a table based on these two factors. (See Table 
Piewethe table.shovs: 

_ First, the amounts of processing tax collections from processors by 
states. 

Second, the percentege of the national total of processing taxes thet 
has been collected from processors within the state; 

Third, the state's percentage of the totel national population; and 

Fourth, the state's percentage of the total national income. 

Although, as -lready stated, it is not possible to correlate exactly 
thesc lest two columns of data, the table docs furnish the basis for 
approximations concerning the distribution of taxes, whereas a report limited 
GO collections docs not. In every stete, the percentcge of the national total 


tax collections paid by the people of that stnte is represented by some 
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Composite of the percentages in columns 3 and 4 of Table B, but the exact 
relationship of the population and income factors is not yet definitely known. 
The table indicates that in several states where orocessing plants are 
concentrated, the amount of taxes borne by consumers is less than taxes 
actually collected in those states while in other states where relatively less 
processing is carried on the reverse is true. 

V- 
EFFECTS OF THE PROCESSING TAX ON THE PRODUCER, 

The processing tax may operate to increase the producer's income in one 
or both of two ways. 

First, it provides funds for benefit payments which encourage adjustment 
in production. This adjustment of itself may increase the farmer's return. 

In the case of hogs, for example, the increase of income to the farmer 
may be brought about without necessarily involving any increased total 
expenditures by consumers for pork products. In this case, the farmer's 
return is substantially improved vy a higher unit price for hogs, attained 
through adjustments avoiding market gluts, and through savings on the costs of 
feeding, work, handling and freight charges on the reduced volume of hogs sent 
to market. For example, loss of exoort markets formerly existing for 8,000,000 
orced these hogs on the domestic market, and drove prices downvard. 
Farmers in that situation received less for the whole crop than they would 
have received for a volume adjusted downward to conform to the loss of 
exports. In effect, the farmer's expense of feeding and caring for the 
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8,000,000 excess hogs and the extra percentage of the consumer's dollar 
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required for transporting, processing, and marketing these hogs, were lost 
to farmers. Saving such losses by adjusting production to effective demand 
increases the farmer's return. 

A practical limitation exists, of course, upon the possibility of in- 
creasing farm income by reducing volume and increasing unit price. Sunply can 
be out of adjustment by being too small as well as by being too large. Theo- 
retically, price can be increased without limit by reducing supply, but extreme 
price advances resukting from extreme adjustment also may result in a reduction 
in total return from the crop. Foreign competition may be increased, or domestic 
consumption may be decreased proportionately more than the adjustment in supply, 
so that gross farm income may be smaller than it would be with a larger production 
volume. The processing taxes providing funds for benefit payments are being used, 
and obviously should be used, to achieve and maintain that volume of production 
which will be in best balance with reasonable consumption levels and which, 
therefore, will bring farmers fairer and more stnble incomes over the SeasonSe 

Effect _on Wheat and Cotton Income 

There is a second way in which the processing tax may operate to increase 
the farmer's income. In addition to its use as an instrument for production 
adjustment, the tax may function as a real tax, increasing the aggregate sun 
spent by consumers for farm sroducts wp to a fair excl ange value. The tax tends 
to operate in this way with respect to such commodities as wheat and cotton, 
for which the demand is relatively rigid, and for which consumption does not 
readily expand or contract in regponse to price. 

For such commodities, tho tax tends to increase the cost per, Unit to 
consumers probably by something less than the equivalent of the tax over and 
above any increase due to the effect of adjustment. 


When the processing tax fulfills these two functions, it has a double effect 


on the income of producers, first increasing at by the adjustment of = ~.. 
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supply, mide possible by the tax, and second, by adding most of the tax to the 
producers! income in the form of benefit payments. 

The processing tax sometimes affects producers! income in still 

. 

another way. The tax may, for varying periods of time, be paid by the 
processor without a proportionate increase in the spread between producer and 
Consumer pricese In the case of the processing tax on cigarette tobacco, the 
tax did not increase the consumer price. The small tax amounting to 3/10 of 
a cent a package is paid out of a practically unchanged gross margin between 
the producer and the consumer price. Thus, the share of the consumer's 
dollar that goes to the producer was increased. 

The farmer who cooperates in Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
programs receives his increased income in two parts. First, he gets the 
Open market price when he sells his product, which may or may not yield a 
larger total income from the crop than before adjustment and, second, he 
receives his benefit Ree tie out of processing taxes. The 
improved position of the farmer from these two sources and from other 
recovery measures is reflected in an increase of farm cash income of 372%3,000,000 


in 1933 over 1932, and an estimated increase of a billion dollars in 1934 over 


that an bOGS. 
Tax on the Non-coonerator 


It is sometimes argued in the corn belt that the producer "pays" the 
tax because he no longer gets, in the form of the oven market price, the 
total value paid by the processor for each hog slaughtered. This is overlooking 
the fact that cooperating producers as a groun, with the distribution of the 


benefit payments, eventually do eetall of this total value paid by the 


processors; it also confuses the meaning of the term "pay". 
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Only the nonesigner who does not participate in the adjustment 
program can be said to bear the tax in any appreciable degrees; he does 
mot share in that part of the value of hogs which is paid by processors in 
the form of processing taxes, and which part represents increase in total 
hog income. The non—-signer may be benefitted to some extent, however, by 
the rise in the open market price for which the production adjustment by 
contract signers is responsible. 

Disbursements of Benefit Payments 

Tae disbursements of rental and benefit payments to farmers by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration wp to October 31, 1934 are given by 
States in Table C. This table was released to the press December 3. The 
state by state total of bere fit payments may vary greatly from one month to 
the next. This is because a state's total may be sharply increased in a 
single month's time when payments are being disbursed on a year's production 
contracts for wheat, cotton or other commodity,and the whole year's total for 
this commodity is concentrated in a short period of time. 

Since the Agricultural Adjustment Administration has been in operation 
there have been three periods of heavy disbursements of benefit payments, as 
shown in Figure 1. These were Sentember and October 193%, January and 
February 1934, and August to November 1934. These periods of heavy disbursements 

of contracts from the field. 
occurred following receipt of large volunes/ The latter period includes payments 
also for cattle purchased as a result of the drought. Apoarently the heavy 
disbursements in the fall of 1933 ani also in the fll of 1934 served to check 


declining tendencies in industrial activity and in factory payrolls. 
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VI. 
EFFECTS OF PROCESSING TAXES ON THE CONSUMER 


The retail prices paid by consumers for products on which processing 
taxes are levied may reflect, first, the effects on these prices of 
adjustment of supply brought about by cooperation of farmers to control 
their production, and, second, the processing tax itself. 

This is explained by the fact that, as to one group of products, 
demand is relatively flexible, rising and falling in relation to consumer 
income and price, while as to a second group of products demand is 
relatively inflexible. The first group of commodities includes meat, dairy 
and poultry products, fruits and vegetables. The second group includes 
wheat and cotton. 

The commodity in the first group on which processing taxes are being 
levied is hogs. At a given level of income consumers tend to spend about 
the same amount for pork and lard, whether the supply is moderate or 
excessive. If hog supplies are adjusted by farmers to eliminate the 
excessive margin over moderate production, prices of hog products tend 
naturally to rise all along the line. Consumers simply pay more per pound for 
fewer pounds of pork offered, The aggregate consumer expenditures for pork, 
however, may not be expected to increase to any appreciable extent, even 
through a processing tax is in effect and prices are higher. The processing 
tax is built into the higher retail price resulting from adjustment, not onto 
the retail price as appears to be the case with cotton and wheat. ‘Thus 
consumers tend to pay the hog processing tax primarily in the sense that 


they get a moderate rather than a large supply of hog products for their 
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expenditures. 

But for wheat and cotton, for which the demand is relatively inflexible, 
consumerst total expenditures may be increased oy means of the tax. In this 
case, consumers pay the tax in the sense that they tend to spend somewhat more 
for the adjusted supply. 

" . Small Part of Retail Price 

It should be pointed out that the tax in the case of hogs represents a 
larger proportion of the retail price than in the case of cotton and wheat. In 
any case, however, the processing taxes revresent a relatively small proportion 
of the average prices of the finished products, but they do represent a 
substantial part of the income going to producers. 

The price equivalent of the hog processing tax of $2.25 per cwt. averages 
about 45 cents per pound on the yield of hog products from each animal slaughtered 
The processing tax of 30 cents per bushel of wheat is the equivalent of about 1/2 
Cent on a one~pound loaf of bread. That is somewhat more than 5 percent of the 
average retail price of bread. But for the farmer a rise of 30 cents a bushel on 
the wheat going into domestic consumption means an increase of 77 percent on that 
domestically consumed wheat over his average farm price in 1932. 

To the consumer, the processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound on cotton is 
equivalent to about 5 cents on a cotton shirt or about 5 percent of the retail 
price of a $1.00 shirt, But to the farmer, an increase of 4.2 cents per pound on 
cotton going into domestic consumption means an increase of nearly 100 oe rcent 
over the average price paid him for cotton at the low point of 1932. 

The consumer's indicated per capita share in the payment of the cotton 
processing tax is about $1.25 per year and of the wheat tax it is less than 
$1.00 per year. 

While the consumer prices for tobacco have increased very d Eancgninlg = omni 


any, the income of tobacco growers has been increased from a low of 107 
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Mi aonece|tareein 2932 to 179 million dollars in 1933. A further 
material increase is expected for 1934. 
The effect of the sugar »rocessing tax on the consumer is offset by 
a reduction of the tariff on sugar in the same amount as the tax. The tariff 
was lowered by 1/2 cent when the 1/2 cent processing tax was levied. 
Processing Reee collected during any calendar year are a relatively 
small oart of the total cost of living and when ~account is taken of the 
fact that in certain commodities the adjustment programs do not ete 
Concumers’ total outlays, the net addition to living costs, due to 
processing taxes is comparatively small. For 1934 total retail sales 
for the country as a whole are estimated at: about 28 billion dollars 
and processing taxes for the calendar year will run somewhat under 500 
million dollars. But in this total of collections are included about 
175 million dollars on hogs which do not add to the total aggregate outlay 
by consumers, and about 45 million dollars on sugar which is more than off- 
set by the reduction in tariff on sugar made possible by the processing tax 
on sugar. Fyrthermore, processing taxes on tobacco amounting to about 25 
million dollars, as already indicated, did not increase customary retail prices. 
All in all, the net increase in total retail expenditures by consumers due to the 


processing tax collections probably amounts to less than one percent, 
Other Effiects on Consumer 


y 


The consumer is affected by the adjustment programs in ways-other than 
those already described. Most of the price increases represent revivals from 
the low consumer price levels of recent years. 

While it is true that these low prices meant tnat consumers 
Protited for & time by buying cheaply, the loss, through low prices, of 
farmers! ability to buy goods manufactured in the cities ultimately caused 


a decline of factory employment, and this affected city consumers adversely. 
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At the depths of depression, the number of workers who were idle as a 
result of inability of farmers to buy city-made goods is estimated at 
approximately 4,000,000, 
/ 

The revival of farm purchasing power resulting from increases of 
farm prices and payment of benefit and rental payments to producers has 
resulted in substantial improvement in farmers! demand for industrial goods 
Tie ooo erie Las 

Tne effects have been felt first in retail business in the 
agricultural states, where there have been sharp upturns in trade activity. 
This has been reflected back to the populous industrial states where con+ 
centrated the industries manufacturing goodsthat ultimately go into retail 
trade. 

Some economists believe that the benefit payments financed out of 
processing taxes have particularly marked effects woon accelerating the 
velocity of the circulation of money; and in stimulating trade. One reason for 
this opinion is that government rental and benefit payments are free from 
legal attachment for debt. Another reason is the release of a large volume 
of purchasing power throughout a community within a comparatively short period 
of time. Spme money undoubtedly is voluntarily used to pay debt; much of this 
money, however, continues to circulate and to stimulate the exchange, or sale 
of goods and services. Farmers who have pressing needs for goods for them 
selves and their families can spend all of the money directly fer goods. 

Broad Purpose of Act 

The purpose-of the Agricultural Agjustment programs is not merely to 
achieve agricultural recovery and maintain the position gained for 
agriculture, but to aid national economic improvement generally through 
increasing farmers' power to buy industrial goods and maintaining this power. 
A study of the effects of agricultural improvement upon industrial communities 


is being made in the Southeast, where farmers have received both cotton and 
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Beem 
tobacco benefit payments, as well improved prices for both. 

Preliminary fizures from this study indicate that shipments of goods from 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania to the Southeastern States over the 
Southern Railway System and the Central Railroad of Georgia were 43 percent 
ereater in total tonnage in the first ten months of the fiscal year 1933-34 
beginning July 1, 1933, than during the same veriod a year earlier. This is an 
indication of the way in which processing taxes going to farmers as benefit 
payments, or improvement in farm prices, come back to the populous industrial 
states, improving factory employment and promoting two-way freight ehiuneemeee 
railroads. (See Figure 2) 

It is true that savings in farm expense by holding farm production to 
levels which can be sold at fair prices may, by reducing volume, also reduce 
employment in some handling trades. But these adverse effects are probably 


Y D + : ae . cy : des = 
temporary.» Prlonzed depression of farm prices below production costs ultimately 


4 


would force so many farmers out of bsiness that an undue shrinkage in volume of 
farm production would ultimately occur with greater losses of emoloyment. By 
stabilizing farm production so as to avoid surpluses the adjustment programs shoul: 
be instrumental in helping to avert extreme fluctuations in employment such as 
occurred between 1928 and 1932. As the right anounts of various goods are producet 
and freely exchanged, employment in most lines should be enhanced. 
Joint Consumer—Producer Interest 

Studies of Agricaltural Administration economists emphasize the importance 
of the relationship between volume of agricultural and industrial production: 
During the depression, agriculture maintained its volume of production within 
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declined 55 percent by 1954. Industry, however, reduced its volume 
neoriy CO peréent, while industrial prices oer held to a decline of only 
16 percent. This meant (a) that erie care would have to take greatly 
reduced quantities of industrial goods in exchange for slmost normal farm 
production, and (b) thet industricl employment and therefore domestic 
Cem or Tamm DroGuctS was greatly roduced es 2 result of the restriction 
of volume of minufaetured goods. Inercasc in volume of industrial production 
and consumption is an essontial factor in agricultural and gencral economic 
recovery. 

ahe volume of American agricultural production is absorbed by domestic 
consumption ond exports.. Amorice's postwar transition from a debtor to a 
ereditor nation, which decrvased the demand for farm exports as payment for 
debts and interest owcod abroad, and American exclusion of imports which alone 
could make possible 1 revival of exports, have combincd to restrict the 
outlet for the former volume of farm exports. Unicss there is a downward 
tariff revision to permit imports, the former volume of some of the 
American farm exports apparontly could be maintained, if at all, except at 
the espcnse ofovery Jou farm prices. 

he American consumer as well as the producer has on interest in 
maintaining the fair oxchange value of farm products. inis-is especially 
ClGerewich io Pe considered that form products are soil fertility, plus labor, 
Sun end rain, There are qrdees below which the-siile of soil fertility is un- 


justified, Maintonance of export volume at the cost of ruinously lew prices 


would mean export of American soil fertility without ony proper compensation. 


The consumer and the producer have a joint end permancnt interest in 
conservation of Amcrican soil resourees. The consumer as well as the 
producer will benefit and enjoy inercased security if the farmer gets an 
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1 fue 
exchange value fairly sufficient to afford sound farm management practice, 
with rotation of crops a planting of legumes and soil Beria ne grasses to 
‘keep the soil in condition to produce with maximum efficiency over long 
periods of time. 


No Effect on Public Debt 


Tae consumer ultimately will share the costs if the producer is 
forced by low prices to farm with reckless intensity, mining and exhausting 
the soil without replenishment as the only way to get dollars to pay bare 
living costs, debts and taxes. The broad and vermanent interest of the 
consumer in the more balanced production and better exchange value 
relationships sought by the adjustment programs is identified with 
the national interest in conservation of the soil as the great ultimate 
source of wealth. 

Tne benefit payments financed by processing taxes do not increase the 
national debt. The collections of 8550,081,419 up to November 1 exceed 
disbursements of rental and benefit payments by $128,384,021. The relative 
amounts of receipts and payments vary continually, sometimes receipts, and 
sometimes payments, being in excess. But during the course of the period 
of operation the two are planned to balance closely. Each of the big 
adjustment programs for wheat, cotton, corn and hogs, tobacco, sugar 
and peanuts has been planned as nearly as possible to pay its own way. 
Therefore, the national credit is not involved. National credit is in fact 


supported, insofar as these programs play a part in bringing about national 


recovery. 
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iadle A. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

4 Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Office of the Comptroller. 

2 Processing and Related Taxes Collected (Gross) to October 31, 1934 as 

— — Reported by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Classified by State and Commodity._ _ 
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State Corandities Wheat Cotton Tobacco pig ice Cory 
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Ala. GG OS2 7194" & 122,393 $ 9,896,629 ¢$ 25, 399 ¢ 111,925 
Kriz. AA], 226 233, 887 42,029 2,458 2,063 
Ark. 674,623 119, 392 414,673 16, 358 44,007 
Galif. 16,915,920 7,033, 398 O44 771, 611,848 27,861 
Bolo. 5,911,259 3,113, 726 387, 440 1201s 5,011 
Conn. 2,445,132 108, 051 1,883,255 34, 641 2) 2ay 
Del. 613, 231 104, 803 167,039 74,986 5,929 
Bla. 830, 996 81, 527 144, 450 408,191 8,476 
Ga. 24,978, 382 944,025 22,531,619 38, 317 Lgl ape 
Hawaii 684,469 26, 247 108,907 7,975 278 
Idaho 631,202 341,455 54,783 3, 355 any 
Scat 91,990,189 10,496,947 4,717,190 574,104 992,745 
lind. 9,261,687 3, Seed 737,876 127,927 446 , 020 
Towa 16,466, 680 730,989 400,177 35,010 GAY 274 
‘Kan. 17,209,051 15,882, 338 433,402 13,068 26,877 
Ky. 6,622,101 2,167,160 774, 694 2 or 877 304,811 
mh --84 380, 877 neo 622 1,155, 269 58,195 65, 399 
Me. 2,509,424 72,032 2/229, 321 10, 524 L523 
Md.,incliding 
aac: 7,079,455 854,077 2,474,452 103,431 18,866 
Mass. 29,026,184 487,517 24, 548,506 87,571 24,021 
Mich. 6,597,983 2,979,637 1,079,963 4.38 , 048 176, 552 
‘Minn. B4.514 277 30,025, 711 673,215 46, 895 25; SL 
. Miss. LZ017, S95 91,399 844,311 14,885 31,031 
ee 24,397,658 13,519, 645 3,291,499 809,995 264, 526 
Mont. 2,410,586 2,108,127 65,103 6,198 3,043 
Neb. 6,348,597 4,331,518 217,863 12,176 97,114 
Nev. 159,996 89,052 8,871 6,893 2,846 
N.H. 2,570,240 154, 856 2,167,844 53,454 1,446 
NJ. 5,053, 824 487, 628 1,869,462 1,120, 359 11,760 
N.Mex. 180,475 97 , 372 42,109 3,191 1,445 
Max 58,213,425 17,199, 920 17,093, 535 5,921, 804 2,470,974 
N.Car. 41,256,015 1,830, 315 31, 29, 524 7,628, 548 57,532 
N.Dak. 4,272,251 1,263,274 68, 379 2,105 1,040 
hic 16,936,793 6,762,488 2,457, 586 1,558,278 101, 207 
Okla. 4,894,878 3,838, B46 536,419 15,095 70, 357 
Ore. 3,791, 364 g.d11 979 167,976 10,155 S57 
» Penn. 17,082,863 3, 616, 341 3,526,534 1,579,564 144,154 
R.I. 4,226, 500 55, 530 4,006, e322 11,695 5,576 
$.Car. 25,197, 595 146,392 23,661,673 33, 607 31,232 
S.Dak. 634, 294 B18, 93 71,959 4,226 2,16 
Tenn. 7,720,783 2.25, ooo 3,156,048 667,105 137 , 704. 
Texas 14,648, 609 9,864,178 3,072, 852 75, 833 163,040 
Utah 1,097,946 319,192 105, 942 3, 343 1,309 
Vis 391, 764 5, 607 191,599 3,816 594 
Va. 8,814, 547 1,866,487 3,011,897 2,530, 379 67,003 
Wash., including 
Alaska 8476, 62% 4,151,052 290,714 18, 244 alee 
WeVa. 1,405, 820 407,098 372,104 334,130 26, 633 
Wis. 5,0a70075 647,577 645,738 59,557 150, 511 
OK SG ae a ee eS 4,605 880 663 _ 
Totals $550,081,419  $158,328,178 $178,608, 763 $27 595, 345 $7,029,938 
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Table A (continued) 


State Hogs 
Ala. 272,967 ¢$ 
Ariz. 149,946 
Ark. 57,937 
Calif. 2, 047 5956 
Colo. 514,916 
Conn. 405,866 
Del. 240,316 
Fla. 17,545 
Ga. 468,553 
Hawaii 50,730 
Idaho 209, 834 
711. 74,467,815 
Ind. 4,368,737 
Towa 14,460,596 
Kan. 733,266 
Ky. 927, 786 
Ba. 86, 336 
Me. 102, O22 
Md., includin;: 
Pee C. 1,950,775 
Mass. 2,901, 352 
Mich. 1,387,459 
Minn. 4,455, 210 
Miss. 20,905 
Mo. 5,257,927 
Mont. 211,089 
Neb. i, O40, 25S 
Nev. 35,867 
N-H; 9,686 
te. 1,495, 613 
N-Mex. 26, 398 
N.Y. 5,189,547 
N.Car. 111,899 
N-Dak. 105,723 
Ohio 7,470,128 
Okla. 387 , 383 
Ore. 200,186 
Penn. 4,904, 276 
ie 142,137 
§.Car. 163, 628 
Sepals 230, 081 
Tenn . 1,284, 552 
Texas 680,818 
Utah 167,866 
vue . 29,841 
Va. 602,116 
Wash., including 
Alaska 901,746 
W.Va. 140,374 
Wis. 3, 554, 893 
WY0.+ ee te Ol 


Total$¢115, 034, 6 
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24, 746 
2,055 
8,881 
992,428 
183,069 

6,095 
16,990 
45,312 
294,092 
487 , 385 
16,902 
See EM 

35,766 

32, 889 

63,44] 
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104,181 
54,719 
1,506 
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2,666,444 


49 824 
7,253 
492,817 
20, 764 
78,455 
409, 154 
2,498 
12,886 
3,499 
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Table A-1 


Processing and Related Taxes for the Month of October and Accumulated to October 


31, 1934, As Reported by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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Alabama 
AGUZORS, 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
2zeorgeg1a 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Mary nd 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
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New Mexico 
New York 
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North Dakota 
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Pennsylvania 
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South Dakota 


Tennessee 
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Utah 
Vermont 
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Washington 
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Wyoming 


Tax Refunds to Octover 31, 1934 as Reported by the 
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i, L6G. 43 411.70 
659,075.67 49,858.82 
10,050.64 7,650.61 
197 907.56 TI, 946.12 
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hep 1 269.260 
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OLE. 56 O00 «94 
5,456,660.80 41,315.04 
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945, 361.25 2,738.95 
110,625.09 sy aay: 
14.965.15 473 792 
45,788.25 28, 343.52 
1, 04151 373.02 
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Table A-2 (contimed) 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 
Pilang?s 
Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Table B Percent of Total Percent of 


Processing Tax Total U. §. Percent of 
Collected from Population Total In- 
Processing & Frocessors in in State come Re- 
Related Taxes State to U. 'S. ceived in 
State Collected Total By) State 4b/ 
Peer housends) Sv es ee ee TE 
Alabama OS 10,553 Vive 2.15 1201 
Arizona Wd 208 035 36 
Arkansas 675 ye | 1.51 -67 
California 16,916 3.08 454 6.61 
Colorado 5,911 hey 085 Sl 
Connecticut 2, 445 » 4 1.30 1.65 
Delaware 613 eal mish AA) 
. Florida 631 oy Weaey, 38 
‘ Georgia 24, 978 4.54 2.30 1.15 
Hawaii 684 ae 
4 Idaho 631 AM AG 032 
Illinois 91,990 Lies. 2 6.20 S.19 
Indiana 9,262 1.68 2.64 Pee 
Towa 16, 467 2.99 2.03 Lae 
Kansas 17,209 els 1.54 1.22 
Kentucky 6,622 Ze 2 as Lele 
Louisiana 3,581 pagent jie 1.05 
Maine 2,520 eG 265 Rr 
Maryland, including Maryland 1.33 1639 
) District of Co. 7,079 Wei Gs LOf Ce 850 66 
Massachusetts 29,026 5ec8 347 Yeh 
Michigan 6,598 izle 3.91 4e5U 
g Minnesota 34,514 be27 2.09 1.7/5 
, Mississippi EOL T Ales ies 67 
Missouri 24,398 4, 4d 3.05 2.be 
Montana 2 4ll . 4 » yb 0 43 
Nebraska 6,349 vet ie) dee 82 
Nevada 160 203 AG et) 
New Hampshire 2,570 le? 238 < 3H 
New Jersey 5,053 92 520 4.36 
New Mexico 180 004 ae) “25 
New York 58,213 10.58 LO. 22 Vio 
North Carolina 41,256 ee 2.57 leaks 
North Dakota 1 eu ei 255 Beil 
| s Ohio 18,937 5, th Be hl 530 
ee Oklahoma 4, 395 089 1.94 1.35 
Oregon 3,791 069 .78 08 
3 Pennsylvania 17,083 red. Loot Sohn 
Rhode Island ge Sik 056 265 
South Carolina 23,197 4.22 teue 053 
South Dakota 6344 ele 056 <a 
Tennessee ere THO 2.13 1.02 
Texas 14, 643 2.66 Le pe 303 
Utah 1,098 °20 Ae yl oa 
Vermont 392 OT 228 ag 
Virginia 8,815 1.60 1.98 yee 
Washington, includ- Washington 1.27 Wash- 
ing Alaska 5,477 1.00 ington 1.48 
West Virginia 1,406 226 1.40 095 
Wisconsin 5, 068: 692 gle 2025 
Wyoming 282 ski OlD) Lerice tS) 220 
TOTAL $550,081 


1/ Based on 1929 data. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


DAD LenG Office of the Comptroller 

Rental and Benefit Payments through October 31, 1934 

Analyzed by State and Commodity 

State Total Cotton Wheat Tobacco Corn-Hogs 
Ala. $15,481,957.06 $ 15,278,998 1,566 $ 201, 392 
Ariz. 650,309.78 608, 364 20, 592 21,352 
ark, 16,994,112 91 16,514, 268 1, 945 180 a org es, 
Calif: 2,637, 982.01 636, 703 eae oe. 829,007 
Colo. 2,408, 705 .93 1,610,221 798, 384 
Conn. 220,561.85 299, 640 20,921 
Del. 108,092.80 92,868 Leyes 
Fla. 768,097.90 395, 609 243, 269 129,218 
Ga. 14. 736, 154) 96 13,187,872 8, 364 1, 470242 69, 714 
Idaho 3,089, 893.51 2,864,178 220, 714 
cea 18, 537,687.61 2,392, 697 267 16,144,722 
Ind. Abe Re Oana goat kc) 2,135,005 75,045 10,597,176 
Lowa A770). 308. 12 441,790 31,328,517 
Kans. 39,428, 940.19 3,052 32, 246,197 3,621 7.176.078 
Ky. 4,559, 418.63 66, 307 235, 662 2,705,329 1,552,119 
he 8, 223,366.55 8, 223, 366 
My « 1 406.67? 22 1,145,512 38, 288 222, 874 
Mass. 302,818.99 117,355 185, 463 
Mich. 2,113; 802.31 827, 834 1, 285, 967 
Minn. 10,529, 918.98 1,622, 568 27,864 8,879,485 
Miss. oe 2 25781 LS, bea 590 28, 957 
Mo. oi 447.4061.15 2,519, 926 1, 853, 236 54,632 11,019, 335 
Mont. 6, 743,575.00 6,514, 724 226, 850 
Nebr. 19,863, 745.01 7,360,473 12, 503,271 
Nev. 58, €42.54 32, 285 26,356 
N.Heu 13,085.90 2,594 10,491 
a, 125,405.96 12,895 112,510 
N.Mex 1,396, 762.94 512,989 624,495 159,278 
N.Y. 162,894.08 42,489 26, 820 83,584 
I PY OF 11, 233, 510.59 5, 322, 699 56,442 5, 590, 367 26-4, 001 
evoai 26/014 606.10 14,829,738 1,184,867 
Chio 9,811, 080.2 Vets, 74 488, 225 7,547,140 
Ckla. 26,518, 848.52 15,634, 8C7 8,900, 661 1, 983,379 
Ore. O54 9358 41 2,510,153 244,784 
Penna. 963,816.9 292,835 548, 038 122, 942 
Puerto R. 1,158,051.50 1,156.05) 
ie Be 2,176.84 2,176 
SOR 10, 299,060.13 8,353,874 1,841,395 103,789 
S. Dak. 10,480,629.18 4,626, 686 5,853,942 
Tenn 7, 167,997.87 4,956, €34 131, 793 662, 643 1,416, 925 
Texas 67,167, 913.09 59,051,339 6,243,192 1,873, 381 
Utah 892,930.65 B07, 314 85,616 
Vt 27,331.36 | 2,833 24,498 
Ya. 2,232, 305.89 O67 nT 640, 380 658, 227 696,519 
Wash. 4,435,970.69 £,117, 248 318, 722 
W. Va. 213,993.74 66, 846 33, 785 113,362 
Wise. 3,877, 385.85 BL S16 522,373 3,323, 696 
Wyo: 546,165.96 378,815 167,350 
Totels $421,697,389.40 $166, 786,375 $108, 669,557 $16,572,652 $129,668, 799 
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INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS AND CASH INCOME FROM FARM PRODUCTS 
1924-1929 =100 PERCENT 
PERCENT as ea | a aa| 
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DURING THE PROSPERITY YEARS 1924-1929 THE GROSS !NCOME 
FROM EXPORT CROPS ( GRAINS AND cOTTON) DECLINED WHILE !N= 
COME FROM MEAT ANIMALS AND OTHER FARM PRODUCTS PRODUCED 
LARGELY FOR THE DOMESTIC MARKETS SHARED iN THE STABLE LEVEL 
OF INCOME OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS.» THE {INCOME FROM INTERNATION] 
AL PRODUCTS FELL MUCH MORE SHARPLY IN 1930 AND TO A MUCH LOWe 
ER LEVEL IN 1932 THAN DID THE INCOMES FROM OTHER PRODUCTS. 
SINCE THEN, THEY HAVE SHOWN GREATER RECOVERY. THIS HAS SERV= 

“ED TO ST!MULATE INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 
WHICH IN TURN HAVE INCREASED THE RETURNS ON THE PRODUCTS PRO] 
DUCED LARGELY FOR THE DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
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